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ally promoted the education of the people. ^A complete
national system of public instruction has befen developed^s
all youths being obliged by law to reside for three years
in a " khyung " or religious house, where they minister
to the " phungys " or priests, and are by them instructed
in reading, writing, the elements of arithmetic and of
religion. Hence a knowledge of letters is universal in
Burma; and here also the women enjoy a remarkable
degree of freedom.

Qn their character the Burmese have much in com-
mon with the Chinese. They possess a considerable
degree of intelligence and independence^^! are shrewd
and enterprising, although somewhat iuctolent. Qfree from
the spirit of caste and national prejudices, they readily
acknowledge the superiority of the Europeans, and are
eager to learn from them-JI^While extremely tolerant,
or rather indifferent, to other religious sects, they remain
steadfastly attached to their own tenets. Owing to local
maladministration there was a constant migration from
Independent to British Burma, until the events of 1885.

TJie Talaings and Karens.

(O'ln Lower Burma the leading races are the Burmese,
who are found everywhere in the open country, the Rakh-
aingtha, popularly known as "Mugs" in the Arakan plains A,
the Talaings or Mons of the Irawadi delta, and the Karens
of the coast ranges in Pegu and Tenasserim. ^j^Bengali
immigrants and Muhammadan Hindus are numerous in
Arakan^here, however, the indigenous Mugs still con-
stitute more than half of the popxilation. Qfhey have a
strong family likeness to the Burmese, but are of smaller
stature and darker complexioi^) QCh.ey speak a mono-
syllabic language Jta&coinpanied with great emphasis and
much gesticulation. Closely akin to them are the Kayans